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ST. ASAPH CATHEDRAL. 

This least and last of the cathedrals of England, 
and yet in many regards one of the most interesting, 
stands in the small town of the same name, in Flint- 
shire, No.rth Wales, some six miles from the water- 
ing-place of Rhyl, on the Channel, and on the line of 
the branch road leading from Chester by Denbigh to 
Holyhead, though off the main route to that port and 
thence to Kingstown and all Ireland. Among its 
points of interest is the fact that 
the bishop of this diocese, alone of 
all the English bishops, is a bishop 
only — he, of all the list, having no 
seat in the House of Lords, and 
consequently being only an eccle- 
siastical dignitary with no entan- 
gling political duties. This cathe- 
dral also enjoys an advantage not 
common to the great religious 
houses, of standing where it can 
be widely and favorably seen ; as 
it crowns a pleasant eminence, 
midway between the small rivers 
Elwy and Clwyd, the old town de- 
riving from the former its ancient 
British name of " Llanwely." The 
more important of our three pic- 
tures of this edifice conveys a very 
excellent idea of its appearance as 
seen at a little distance, as also of 
its rural surroundings, one of the 
staunch old bridges, and other fea- 
tures of the Welsh scenery. The 
second gives an equally accurate 
view of the north transept and 
the central tower ; while the third 
shows the very chaste and hand- 
some choir, looking toward the 
chancel. Architecturally it is cru- 
ciform, like all its fellows, though 
much less elaborate than most of 
them in outside plan and finish. It 
has a length of 179 feet, with a 
breadth of 108 ; and the square cen- 
tral tower rises 98 feet above the naves and transepts, 
giving a total height of about 130 feet. There is a 
fine modern window in the east end, said to be an im- 
itation of one at Tintern Abbey ; and it has several 
other windows, of stained glass, worthy of notice. 

The see of St. Asaph is very ancient, having been 
established in the sixth century by Kentigern, other- 
wise called St. Mungo, Bishop of Glasgow ; and the 
name seems to have been derived from Asa, or 
Asaph, a bishop who succeeded him. The first build- 



LOST LILLIAN BRACY; 

A TRADITION OF CHARLES II.' S TIME. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SIR RALPH EDGECUMBE AT THE MAY-POLE. 

Some thirty years of age, or perhaps two or three 
years beyond that limit of first-manhood — tall and 
erect in figure, with the sinew of the athlete married 





NORTH TRANSEPT. 

ing, of wood, was burned in 1282 ; and the next and 
more substantial one, of stone, erected by Bishop 
Anian, was materially damaged during the wars of 
Owen Glendower. It was partially rebuilt about 
1480, but remained unfinished until 1770, when the 
choir was completed by the Dean and Chapter. It 
was seriously desecrated in the Parliamentary wars, 
being used as a barrack and a hospital, and even as 
an office and a stable ! The interior of this cathedral 
has some very handsome monuments, among others 
a mural tablet to Felicia Hemans, the poetess. 
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to the grace of the courtier — frank-faced, with laugh- 
ing brown eyes, curling brown hair falling upon his 
shoulders, and the long, sweeping mustache of the 
French fashion ; with the doublet and hose of wine- 
color, richly plumed hat, sword with a jewel at the 
hilt, and loose riding-boots of russet leather, every 
detail of which seemed to become him better than 
the preceding — certainly, agaip, this man was worth 
all the attention bestowed upon him by the master of 
the Hope and his tenants, — worthy of a much more 
cordial grasp of the hand than that given by Walter 
Bracy on his first alighting, but which he repaid 
with one keen enough to be quite satisfactory to the 
other. 

A few words of inquiry and information, conveying 
(with good will, or no?) an invitation from Bracy to 
make some days or at least hours of stay at the 
Hope, and the assurance that Sir Ralph had broken 
away from the revels at Whitehall for no less a pur- 
pose than to spend a single night at a place so well 
known and loved of old ; and the conversation, as 
still they stood at near the edge of the group, Sir 
Ralph yet holding his own bridle, flowed into what 
the late mood of Walter Bracy was so likely to make 
its channel. 

" A set of surly knaves, Sir Ralph ! Respectful 
enough, as how should they. dare to be anything 
else ? — and yet years make them nothing more than 
this ! " he said, with a bitterness of tone which per- 
haps the other better understood than himself. 

" I grieve to hear you say so, Master Bracy," said 
Sir Ralph, earnestly. "A happy yeomanry is the 
true boast of Old England, and the coming back of 
the ' Merrie Monarch ' and his nobles, and the many 
broad pieces that they must be throwing abroad over 
the land, should certainly make smiles lie deeper 
than the skin. Have you not spoiled them, one way 
or the other?" 

" Been too rough with them, or eke too smooth ? " 
he asked in reply. 

"Scarcely that, and yet something like it. Made 
yourself too nearly their equal, or kept yourself too 
far removed from them ? " 7 

Walter Bracy laughed harshly — that laugh grating 
on the ears of Edgecumbe like a false note in music 
or the cry of a door on its unoiled hinges, — as he 
said : 

"Not the first, I'll be sworn. As to the last: that 



is as it may be. They must be made to know their 
places, however, and they will I " 

"True, true — yes, their places, as you say," was 
the reply of the knight. But well it is that thought 
is silent ; else would the black brows of Walter Bracy 
have bent themselves even more closely, hearing the 
inner words that followed the. spoken reply: 

" A hard master, and a man not to be trusted, by 
this hand! Of the old blood, and yet hated. When 
men are so misliked, by those who live nearest to 
them and see them most freely in 
all moods, then is there something 
rotten within them, and they have 
usually done some deed to deserve 
the hatred. This must be looked 
into ! " 

But this reflection was suddenly 
broken in upon by the voice of 
Bracy : 

"Come — we have had enough 
of these clowns and their folly and 
impudence. Let us on to the- 
Hope : supper is near in time." 

" If you will dp me that favor, 
Master Bracy, do not await me 
here," answered Sir Ralph. " Spare 
me ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, to see these people at their 
merriment, to the which I fancy 
that I can buy them back with one 
or two broad pieces, if in no other 
mode ; and then, horsed as I am, I 
will join you at the Hope within 
the moment thereafter. I have 
been so long absent from England, 
that even the dullest of the old 
sports will be new to me, again." 

This suggestion met with no op- 
position from Walter Bracy, who 
may have been rather glad than 
the reverse of the opportunity to 
reach the Hope a few moments in 
advance of his unexpected guest ; 
so he merely said, as he took his 
way toward the bridge : 
" Be it as you will, Sir Ralph ; and much good 
may you have of the knaves ! But join us soon, be- 
fore the cook loses his temper or the meats are cin- 
ders." 

Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, bridle still on arm, watched 
his host until he saw the latter. at the bridge; then 
he turned to the merry-makers, for the last few min- 
utes guiltless of that name, and said : 

"Take this bridle, some youngster who wishes a 
bright silver groat." 
The claimants for the groat, among the younger 




CHOIRS 

boys, were so many as for the moment to embarrass 
the choice, the result being the disbursement of some 
half-dozen of those pieces, and at least three hold- 
ing the bridle of the noble bay, while other three 
looked on with a sense of aiding. Then Sir Ralph 
drew his purse from his pocket, took from it a full 
handful of silver coins, and threw them among the 
crowd, with a result of scrambling and struggling 
that may well be conceived ; and when the last had 
been secured, and the lucky lads and lasses liad 
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recovered their breath from the scramble, Walter 
Bracy, over beyond, the Lea, toward the Hope, may 
well have heard arid not been overpleased by the 
shout that went up from an hundred throats, all 
whose owners by that time knew his name and con- 
dition : 

" Long live Sir Ralph Edgecumbe ! " 

But the popularity of the royalist was by no means 
yet at its culmination. The shout had scarcely died, 
when he fixed his keen brown eyes on the face of a 
pretty and modest lass of perfected eighteen, darted 
into the circle, with the hearty and rapid abandon of 
a boy, drew her arm within his, and shouted merrily, 
at once to the musicians and the group surrounding 
him : 

" To your places, for one more dance, good masters 
and mistresses ! Musicians, a lively reel, on your 
lives, ere the setting of sun and the end of the May- 
day ! Grudge me not this comely lass, and see 
which of you can foot it more merrily than we ! To 
your places, all, and away go we ! " 

The influence of mind over matter is scarcely 
greater, if greater at all, than that of predominating 
mind over the ordinary in mass. But five minutes 
since the. revel had seemed to be ended, dully if not 
unpleasantly; now, it was, however near. its close, 
merely at its mad height, incited by one hilarious 
mover of the whole. All seemed to be in motion at 
once : arms waved, curls flew wild, farthingales flew 
still more wildly, and feet twinkled as they had not 
done in all that day or many a festival day preceding. 
Sir Ralph and his pretty partner were the centre of 
all observation, the knight laughing as he capered, 
the damsel blushing as she whirled, but other whirls 
all around them and the mass in glad confusio.n>< so 
that the old tottered from their benches to clap 
hands, and shouts of mad merriment arose from 
score upon score of voices, that might easily again 
have reached Walter Bracy at the Hope and yet more 
moved the black-browed to ill-satisfaction. : 

But this cc%ld last but for a little time, as it was 
certainly not intended to be of long duration. And 
as Sir Ralph led his blushing and now heated partner 
back to her place among the others of her condition, 
he could scarcely forbear giving utterance to his 
thought, a pendant to that of an hour before : 

"Beshrew me but I could make a happy tenantry 
of these people, and have something more than eye 
and lip service! Walter Bracy — Walter Bracy — 
there is something wrong with you and yours, or you 
had never these sullen looks, that so quickly become 
smiles when they bend even upon a courteous stran- 
ger! Something wrong? — ay, that there must be; 
and what do I at Bracy's Hope, but that I may per- 
chance have the duty to discover what is hidden and 
right what is wrong? " 

He was again at the outer circle of the revelers, 
now preparing to break up indeed under the re- 
minder of the setting sun and the myriad sounds of 
evening; and even as the thought passed through 
his mind there fell a heavy hand upon his shoulder, 
with the familiar slap of an equal. Well assured that 
none of his own condition was near, he turned him 
rapidly, with the sharp words ringing from his lips : 

"What ! Who are you, that use such liberties? " 

" What, to . thyself ! Has Sir Ralph Edgecumbe 
left his memory behind him among the Mounseers? 
Dang it, thee bees a great man, now, and no more a 
boy, but thee was a boy once, and then thee didn't 
mind a sturdy slap from Stephen Chester ! " 

. •> .-.. , -..' CHAPTER V. . 

THE STORY TOLD BY STEPHEN CHESTER. 

" Eh ? What ! Stephen Chester indeed, as I live ! " 
was the exclamation of the knight, at last recogniz- 
ing, one of the old servitors at the Hope, remembered 
through so many years of change and danger. He 
seemed a man of fifty, or a little beyond, with a shock 
head of brown hair scarcely confessing to those years ; 
though a face almost enough wrinkled for seventy, 
with simple good-humor and quiet drollery looking 
out from every crease of the bronzed skin, fully coun- 
terbalanced the favorable deception of the hair. From 
the hose and jerkin of brown, broad cap, and knife at 
belt, he was evidently now the keeper of the chase, 
and not a little to be credited with the freedom of 
that fine old wood from neglect and decay. 

" You are right, good Stephen ! I did not mind a 
sturdy slap, then, nor does it irk me now, when I 
have borne so many with worse will ! " heartily re- 
sponded Sir Ralph, when fully assured of the iden- 
tity, and meeting with an earnest grip the broad I 



hand before it could be withdrawn in the timidity of 
second thought. 

"I hope thee don't mind my liberty, Sir Ralph," 
said the old servitor, his face a little ashamed, and 
at that somewhat late moment taking off his cap. 
" Twas woundy forward, o' me, I do bethink me, 
now ; but I was so glad to see thee that I forgot — " 

" Not another word, good Stephen, and replace 
your cap, before I do indeed grow angry ! " said the 
knight. "And well met, old playfellow, before I 
ride within yon gates. You seem all that is not 
changed at Bracy's Hope. Tell me" — and he drew 
the serving-man away, with a touch on the arm, be- 
yond the ear-shot of the now-dispersing merry-ma- 
kers — "tell me, how came Walter Bracy.to.be lord 
of the Hope? — and how manages he in his charge?" 

" Lord, Sir Ralph ! — it wouldn't do, thee, knows, for 
a poor body" — commenced the forester, with ob- 
vious hesitation, and looking round to be sure that 
none heard question or answer. 

" Stephen Chester, it will do for you to obey ray 
orders, or I shall pay back that slap, with interest ! " 
again interrupted the knight, with the partial. trifling 
of his manner underlaid with somethingof command- 
ing earnest that the other could not fail, to feel and 
understand. 

'." He I he ! Thee is merry yet, Sir Ralph; and so I 
am glad to see thee," said the servitor. " For, dang 
itT— we. be woundy lonesome . and , dullrlike, • here ! 
Well, then, thee must know — " .... . , 

"Begin at the: beginning, and, speak, rapidly^ good 
Stephen/' once more the knight, broke in. :" Supper 
is waiting me at the . Hope ;. but before I step'my foot 
within the doors of Walter Bracy, I. would know; him 
better. Remember. that I have been so long with my 
king in exile, that everything is .changed and all' the 
old must, be grown new, as all the new meseems has 
grown old." - ; •:..'. 
; "Yes, it be paribus long, Sir .Ralph," replied Ste- 
phen, « since we ha'. seen thee here. ;' but thee knows 
summat, and the rest old Stephen '11 tell. thee/belike. 
Well — thee remembers when. Sir Everard Bracy fell 
at Naseby fight; and mayhap thee knows that his 
poor wife, my lady, died shortly after." . : 

" Yes, I know thus much, though I was then young 
in the wars, with no beard on lip or chin," said the 
knight. 

" Well, somehow or other," pursued Stephen, with 
a grimace of his wrinkled face and a corresponding 
flash out of the cheerful eyes — "somehow or other 
— dang it! — I never could bide him, at least not 
then ! — but when Old Noll was giving away all the 
lands of the old families to his psalm-singing crop- 
ears, Walter Bracy, who, thee knows, was a poor 
cousin of Sir Everard's — " 

" Yes, I know thus much, too," again interrupted 
Sir Ralph ; " and I knew., though she was older than 
myself, by some years, the lady whom he wedded — 
Mistress Maude Weatherby, of the Croft, nigh Fen- 
ton-in-the-Marsh : — ay, a true lady, and a good, by 
this hand ! " •■''.,.■■ 

" Well," pursued Stephen, " Walter Bracy somehow 
managed to be on the right side, though dang it ! — 
he had done nought to help any side, except drinking 
and gaming, and belike a trick or two; and Bracy's 
Hope fell into his hands. Thee makes a poor fellow 
speak plainly, Sir Ralph, and so e'en out wi' it ! — it 
was a sad day for us all when he came to be lord, with 
his masterful ways that didn't seem, all the while, like 
he was born to them ; and the old fields ha' never 
smiled since, with his black muzzle over them, as 
they did when good Sir Everard reaped crop and 
paid wage." 

"Ay, I can well believe you," replied Sir Ralph, 
somewhat reflectively. " But now ? The king has 
his own again, and so should his people have theirs. 
Where is the heir of Sir Everard ? — and how man- 
ages Walter Bracy to be on the right side once more, 
now that Old Noll is gone to — well, we will not mind 
where ? " 

"The heir of Sir Everard — the girl, thee means?" 
echoed Stephen, with some surprise in his tone. 
" Ah, thee remembers that, too ! It is woundy sad, 
Sir Ralph ; but Walter Bracy is the only heir now ; 
and somehow he does manage to be on all sides, so 
men say. He is a king's man, now; and much joy 
may the king have o' him ! " 

" The heir of Sir Everard — yes, I said as much. It 
was a girl, I bethink me, if memory fail not. What 
of her ? Died she so young, that Walter Bracy can 
hold as the only heir ? " c 

"Yes, thee is right, Sir Ralph," answered Stephen. 
" It was a girl ; but thee doesn't remember her as I 



do — no, how could thee? She was the sweetest 
little thing — was Lillian Bracy — 'Lady Lillian,' that 
we called her when little more than a baby. When 
Sir Everard was gone, and her mother died broken- 
hearted, after Naseby, and when Walter Bracy held 
all these lands from the Parliament, the poor thing 
was taken home by Squire Jasper, nigh Oldham, of 
the same blood as Sir Everard, and cared for as his 
child should have been." 

" Well, well ? " spoke Sir Ralph, somewhat impa- 
tiently, as the servitor paused. 

" One night little ' Lady Lillian ' went out into the 
great wood near Squire Jasper's — so they said — and 
she never came back ! She was stolen, or killed, or 
fell into some ditch or bog-hole, belike, or summat ; 
and ho one has. heard of her from that day to this." 

"Went out into the wood, at night?" commented 
Sir Ralph; reflectively. " Not so — the story lacks 
likelihood. Carried off, or murdered, beyond a doubt ! 
Heard you never of any one suspected of foul deal- 
ing with the child that might one day be in the way 
of false holders?" 

" Sir Ralph," spoke Stephen, in an even lower tone 
than he had before been employing — " thee wouldn't 
put a .poor serving-man in the road of danger, though, 
my whittle to an ashen twig, thee would ride into it- 
thyself without stopping to count two ! Don't 'ee 
ask me anything more, please ! Supper is waiting at 
the Hope, ; thee knows. Men do talk, belike when 
they" are sober, and maybe only when they have a 
drop in their heads ; and Walter Bracy is nought the 
better for what they said, years gone. When poor 
little v Lady Lillian ' was out of the .way, he was the 
next :heir, r thee knows; and — King or Parliament, 
there is ho one to dispute the title with him now, 
and men do say that some day he will be Sir Walter 
Bracy." 

^ Humph .1 perhaps — that as may be!" was the 
comment of the knight. Then he added, after a mo- 
ment of pause ; "Mistress Maude Bracy — she is liv- 
ing, doubtless, or I should have heard of her death. 
Lives she' in reasonable happiness and comfort with 
this man of the black brows and the sides that seem 
so many?" 

" Please, Sir Ralph, thee is going to the Hope ; thee 
can see better with thy own eyes than with old Ste- 
phen's tongue ! " was the cautious reply of the for- 
ester, accepted by the knight in the same spirit that 
dictated it. For he only said, as he motioned for his 
bay and set foot in the stirrup : 

"You are a good fellow, and an honest, Stephen 
Chester; and fear not that you have spoken one 
word too many, in my hearing. We may have more 
to speak, and something to do, some daj| — who can 
tell?" 

With a wave of the hand and a touch of the spur 
to his mettled bay, he was away down the pleasaurice 
and at the bridge almost- at the same moment; while 
the servitor stood- looking after -him, with the admir- 
ation of poverty for condition, of age for youth, and 
of all ages and : conditions for those who seem to 
combine strength with goodness. And as he looked 
he syllabled some words, unheard by any others, and 
perhaps scarcely more than half understood by him- 
self;. .: .-. . : ..;■ .:. .". :■ ... : -..•■.:■■■ 

" Walter Bracy, if I was thee — and St; Stephen of 
Chichester be thanked that -Tarn no such man, in 
heart or holding!— • I would scent danger as my 
brach Black Poll winds fox or badger,-and knock 
him on the : pate or ever he c^me within- my doors, 
or flee away out of the one as he came into' the other ! 
So would 7,-by our Lady of Patience V^- but so will- 
not you, while the devil lives arid- has* snares and pit- 
falls for his own." • ,:./'.'.. 

CHAPTER ft \ '.' • ;; v ; 

A NEW SERVANT FOR MAUDE BRACY. 

Two days had passed since the scene of merry- 
making in the pleasaunce. All that now. remained 
to mark the past existence of that May-day, was to 
be found in some withered flowers and some shreds 
of colored stuffs lying on the close sward of the lawn, 
and here and there a well-picked meat-bone, an empty 
bottle, or some other trifling relic of the feast, along 
the line where the booths had stood, or back under 
the edge of the wood, in the place held by the gipsy 
tents on that memorable occasion. 

Sir Ralph Edgecumbe had paid his hurried visit to 
Bracy's Hope, and returned to Whitehall, promising 
to come again at an early day and once more enjoy 
the hospitality of the Hope. What he had discov- 
ered during that brief sojourn of a single night and 
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day, as to the bearing of Walter Bracy within the 
walls of his house, and the marital relations existing 
between the master of the Hope and its mistress, 
Maude Bracy, — in earlier days known, by him as 
Maude Weatherby, of the Croft, — must be left at 
this .time undeveloped, except as some suspicion of 
the character of those discoveries may be conveyed 
in a rencontre occurring between husband and wife 
on the second afternoon following the merry-mak- 
ing. 

In one of the minor apartments of the Hope, ap- 
parently a sitting or reception room, leading away 
from the great hall, and separated from it by still 
another room devoted to the limited library of its 
occupant, — the mistress of the Hope was at a cer- 
tain time of the late afternoon walking up and down, 
with head drooped forward upon her breast, hands 
clasped before her as if with some tension of suffer- 
ing, and face and form alike bearing testimony to the 
special wretchedness of the moment and the broken 
and unhappy characterof the whole life. 

The cheerful May sunlight, marking the decline of 
day by the low point of its direction; came in through 
the lozenged panes of two small.windows, set very 
highland lit up plea'santly the; dark walls, papered 
-in imitation of embossed; Spanish leather, the oaken 
wainscoting, almost black with age,: the .waxen floor, 
showing the same antiquity, and a few heavy articles 
of furniture, dark in wood and leathern in upholstery, 
as well became the sombre solidity of the apartment. 
And as she passed and repassed the lines of the win- 
dows, the rays of light, a little - silvered in dust, fell 
upon, the graying hair of the .matron, her sad face, 
her black robes, and the : clasp of her hands . that 
seemed to be wringing themselves without volition 
of the owner.; ,._..- _ • j . . 

Twenty years before — nay, possibly fifteen, or even 
ten, Maude Bracy had undoubtedly been handsome. 
For the figure; had been. tall. and graceful, as indeed 
it was at the present,. though, now no little stooped 
with sorrow ; the hair, now rapidly graying, had been 
of an abundant chestnut, silken and glossy ; the face, 
now drawn into lines of sadness and suffering, had 
been a long oval, exquisitely moulded ; the eyes, now 
seeming to have. had half _ their brightness burned 
away by. hot tears, had been of sweet, and loving 
gray ; and there were those . yet . living — ay, many 
of them — who . remembered how plumed cavaliers, 
before Worcester, had often drunk to the. matchless 
beauty of Maude Weatherby's dainty hands. 

It is a bad habit, ay, a dangerous one —that of self- 
communion in words that reach the outer air and 
may come to an ear of which the presence is not sus- 
pected; an£ yet which of us, under strong passion, 
whether of fear, or grief, or of wrong, has never ut- 
tered words intended for no. human hearing? Maude 
Bracy, one of .the world's .sufferers, was supplement- 
ing the action of her clasped hands and the helpless 
misery of , her bowed figure, by communing aloud 
with herself as she walked : 

"King or Parliament, Kingdom or Protectorate," 
almost moaned the broken voice, "it makes ; no 
change in my unhappiness., Walter Bracy, for whom 
I sacrificed so many, others, has long ceased to love 
me ; and now I am only too sure that he has come to 
hate me as a very obstacle in his path. Strange and 
ominous men, of whom I know nothing except to 
fear them instinctively, engross all the hours that he 
spends within these walls ; and his words grow more 
harsh and cruel day by day. Would to heaven that 
the time had come forme, too, when I loved him no 
longer ! — then I might.be less wretched. But no — 
false and cruel as he is, how. can I do otherwise than 
remember the lover and husband of my youth, the 
- father of my dead children ! And what is coming to 
us, oh what is coming to us, before the days are 
many? His wealth is passing away in his reckless 
courses ; and even that and his shameless falsehood 
to the vow once pledged to me, are as nothing to what 
I fear. These dark men, who have again been with 
him to-day, alone and for hours ! They say the time 
is dark with treason : I dread some fearful conspir- 
acy — " 

The poor lady's monologue was suddenly and 
painfully. interrupted. Any sound in the apartment 
drowned by the murmur of her own voice, she had 
been quite unaware of the entrance of Walter Bracy, 
until his heavy hand had seized hold of her arm with 
a grasp little less than painful, while his hoarse voice 
spoke, almost in her ear : . 

" Maude Bracy, what word did I hear you speak ? 
No trifling : answer me at once ! " 

"What word?" echoed the unhappy wife, shrink- 



ing back from him with a gesture which only too 
well told that this was no new repulsion. 

"What word? You know what word I mean, and 
I know that you know ! " was the harsh response, 
for one moment holding the arm with such tenacity 
that she could not have withdrawn it with any effort ; 
then more throwing it away than allowing it to slip 
from his grasp. " What word ? The word ' conspir- 
acy.' I heard you muttering it as I entered. Do 
not dare to deny it ; and look well that you play no 
tricks with my patience ! Are you meddling in my 
affairs, or in what your addled brain may choose to 
think my affairs? Answer me — what means that 
word on your lips ? " 

Few hearts that would not have been melted by 
the glance and tone of entreaty with which the un- 
happy wife sought to mollify the . incarnated trouble 
of her existence — trying to take his hand and ap- 
peal to what had once been holiest between them, in 
the pleading words : . 

"Oh, do not be so harsh with me, Walter! Hus- 
band!" 

She might have been pleading to one of the oaks 
in the pleasaunce — to one of the stones of the gar- 
den wall. For the only reply that came, with the 
black brows bent in anger and suspicion, was : 

"That word, I say ! How came it on your lips ? " 

" Oh heaven, I must dissemble ! He would strike 
me to the floor, perhaps kill me where I stand, if I 
dared to tell him my fearful suspicions.". A pause — 
a struggle — and then came the words of deception, 
aloud, though scared and broken: "Why, Walter, 
husband, what can cause this rough usage ? If I used 
the word you name, it must have been unconsciously. 
Ah, this it is, perchance. I may have been thinking, 
aloud, as Ifear me is sometimes my habit, of my 
reading of yester-even, of Cataline and Cicero, and 
the plotters of dark days in old Rome : what more? " 

And now it was Walter Bracy's turn to murmur 
under his breath, as he. turned aside with a gesture 
of contempt for the woman who could so waste her 
time in dealing with the dead figures of Roman his- 
tory : . 

" Pshaw ! what a slave and fool am I, to be fright- 
ened by the ghost of Cataline, filtered through the 
silly brain of a woman!" . Then he turned again to- 
ward his shrinking wife, moved by some feeling which 
he could not himself have analyzed, and said: 

"No more of these frightened looks, Maude ! You 
are a fool ; perchance I am little better. We will 
forget both follies, and at once." 

Again came the unspoken words to the very lips 
of Maude Bracy : " Forget ? oh heaven ! How lightly 
he speaks of forgetting a pang ! " But. the spoken 
words that followed were only part of her long and 
sad life-submission : "Yes, it will be best so : we will 
forget it." 

- At "this, juncture a moon-faced girl, one of the ser- 
vants of the household, came unannounced into the 
room, with her eyes . all aflame with importance. 
Maude Bracy, in her misery, seemed not to notice 
the girl; but the master, turning almost fiercely on 
her, exclaimed : 

" Who called you, hussy ? — and how dare you ? " 

" If thee pleases, measter, and thee, mistress, there 
do be a girl in the scullery, a-wantin' to take service 
at the Hope," was the explanation of her coming, 
supplied by the serving-wench, evidently with: less 
fear of the harsh master than that held by the long- 
suffering wife. (Such things have been, otherwhere 
and otherwhen !) And not even the. threatening 
bend of the black brows could prevent her going on 
with what was really the burthen of her errand. 
"She be main youngrlooking, and woundy poor, like, 
mistress ; and Nelly Biggin she do say that we be 
short o' help in the larder, and — " 

Hejre she was peremptorily broken in upon by 
Walter Bracy, with an order admitting of no miscon- 
struction. 

" Off with you, hussy, and send the baggage away, 
instantly ! We have enough of hangers-on, at Bracy's 
Hope, and see that some already here are not sent 
packing ! " 

To which the unfrightened menial responded by no 
movement to leave the room, but a compromise of 
verbal reply: 

"Ees, measter, I be going; but I did think that the 
poor young thing — " 

"Send her away, I bid you ! " spoke the master, 
fiercely. 

"Yes, we will send her away, as you say, Walter," 
said Maude, speaking for the first time. "But wait 
a moment, for charity's sake, if she is so poor. She 



may be starving. I will go to the scullery, and see 
her." 

"Set foot thither, if you dare, Maude Bracy ! " 
thundered the brutal master, careless of the pres- 
ence of the servant. "Who disobeys me t in this 
house ? Send her away, hussy, I bid you, and I bid 
you for the last time ! " • 

There was that in the gesture of the harsh man, 
indicating that in another moment he might vio- 
lently assault the poor serving-wench; and the lat- 
ter turned to the door, to obey, but firing a parthian 
shot as she went, destined, like many another of its 
class, to turn the whole event of the battle. 

" Ees, measter, I be going ; but she do have such a 
sweet baby-face, such dear brown eyes and golden 
hair, that my heart do bleed for her, so woundy 
poor!" 

"What is that you say, hussy? Brown eyes *and 
golden hair?" ejaculated the master, turning sud- 
denly, and with that on his face which the higher in- 
telligences may have been sorry to read, even there. 
" Now that I think of it, we will see this wonder in 
rags. Send her here, at once." 

"Oh, Walter Bracy ! husband ! — what will you not 
do to insult and crush me ! " the outraged wife could 
not avoid muttering, not daring the scream that was 
rising from her tortured heart. 

" Did I hear you muttering, Maude Bracy ? Have 
I not a right to send away whom Twill — see whom I 
will — employ whom I will — in my own house ? " So 
half sneered and half threatened the master, with 
only the heart-broken reply, heard, one may not 
doubt, higher in heaven than many a louder exclam- 
ation : 

" Yes, Walter, oh yes ; you have a right to see 
whom you please, employ whom you please : be sure 
that I make no objection." Again, only the powers 
above could hear the words that only half rose to the 
lips and. spent themselves in an inarticulate sigh of 
suffering : " Heaven pardon this degradation, and 
forgive me the falsehoods that I do riot dare refuse 
to utter!" 

The door of the apartment opened again, and the 
serving-wench once more stood in it, ushering in the 
poor waif of girlhood who had already supplied, un- 
wittingly, such a bone of contention to the master 
and mistress of Bracy's Hope. Both paused as she 
entered and courtesied awkwardly, with finger in 
mouth and all signs of awe in the presence of "great 
people ; " but with how different a regard of what 
was truly ah anomaly in the experience of either! 

" Please, measter and mistress, this be Letty Bryce, 
as she do call herself." 

What saw they, as they looked — that pair so illy 
matched, and yet equally interested (how much'more 
than they knew !) in the mere child who courtesied 
so clownishly at the door ? A figure rather petite 
than of larger or taller mould, so far as it could be 
judged through the coarse and ill-made garment, 
half in rags, dependent from shoulder and hip. A 
face that had been well described by the serving- 
wench as that of a "baby," in its youth and round- 
ness, with brown eyes that might under some cir- 
cumstances have been pleasant and almost pretty; 
and a wild luxuriance of golden hair, tangled into the 
very semblance of a mop, as if unkempt and uncared 
for during weeks or even months. All this, and dirty 
— ' no other designation can quite convey the reality ; 
dirty, not only in garments but in face and hands, as 
if unused to even the commonest decencies of life, 
if not' indeed in the habit of sleeping in the field with 
the cattle or in the sty with the swine. An old bon- 
net, like the gown, more. than half in tatters, and 
made doubly disfiguring by being hung upon one 
side of the head, completed this most singular and 
most melancholy picture of youthful squalidness, 
awkwardness and ignorance. 

Yet what was it that, even as he gazed on the 
strange and uncleanly apparition, Walter Bracy more 
than half muttered, only checking the outward ut- 
terance with his clenched teeth ? 

"A beauty in dirt and rags, by the bones of Old 
Noll ! Wash her — and why should she not be 
washed ? — ay, washed and kissed ? " 

What was it that poor Maude Bracy mused, at the 
same moment, equally below her breath : 

"She is beautiful, even in her filth and rags ! God 
help her, that ever she set foot here, where Walter 
Bracy saw her ! " 

[to be continued.] 
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